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Kropotkin— attempted to put their theories into practice on 
a wide scale. By means of "direct action' they sought to 
build a new, libertarian society and to make their stateless 
vision a reality. By allowing the anarchists to tell their 
own story, Professor Avrich's selection of articles and 
manifestos, speeches and resolutions, letters and diaries, 
poems and songs (nearly all of which are here translated 
into English for the first time) captures the spirit of the 
movement during this remarkable, if ultimately tragic, 
period of its history. The editor r who is Professor of 
History at Queen's College, City University of New York, 
has used only first-hand sources, many of them extremely 
rare, and while the best-known figures are well represented 
he also includes many documents which express the 
feelings of the rank and file. A brief prefatory note places 
each section in its historical context and a substantial 
general introduction provides a picture of the movement 
as a whole. Paul Avrich is the author of The Russian 
Anarchists (1967), Kronstadt 1B21 (1970) and Russian 
Rebels 1600-1800 (1973), 
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that people should wear and the amount of food they should eat for dinner. 
Men can do very well without the laws of 'police states', yet they neverthe- 
less find themselves under the laws and tutelage of the contemporary state. 

All states past and present have been enormously harmful to the toiling 
population and beneficial only to the oppressors and robbers of every sort. 
Yet the Social Democrats somehow expect us to believe that their future 
state - where, as in all other states, a few men will issue orders to the rest - 
will be beneficial to the workers. We know, however, that the Social 
Democratic state will be the master at every turn. It will organize produc- 
tion, teach and dress the children, wipe away the widow's tears, feed the 
hungry, and put the anarchists in prison. It will interfere in everything, 
rule over everyone, and rule, of course, badly. This state will turn into some 
sort of miraculous machine which can weave lace and act as judge, manage 
school affairs and make sausages, build houses and collect taxes, direct the 
police and cook soup, dig coal and torture men in prison, muster troops and 
sew clothing. There is no doubt that in the state of the Social Democrats a 
few men will rule the rest, that is, will oppress them, fleece them and make 
them miserable. 

The Social Democrats assure us that their state will be the administration 
of things and not of people. 1 But we know that at present men administer 
men precisely because they administer things - industrial enterprises, 
estates, houses - things bought with taxes. To the usual activities of the state 
the Social Democrats will add the administration of various enterprises, 
and in this way the state will grow stronger and more menacing to its 
subjects. 

A. Sokolov, 'Gosudarstvo i sotsialisty gosudarstvenniki 1 , 
Vestnik Anarkhii, i4july 1918, pp. 2-3, abridged. 



39 Paths of Revolution M. SERGVEN 

Is ours a social revolution? There are some who argue that a social revolu- 
tion presupposes a 'final and fundamental upheaval', while others prefer to 
focus their attention on the character and essence of the day-to-day revolu- 
tionary movement. But we shall not dispute whether it is the movement or 
the decisive upheaval that merits the name of revolution. For since the 
movement is linked with final goals and since both the movement and the 
upheaval constitute a single uninterrupted process, must we not examine 
them together when talking about the revolution? In answering this 
question, however, we must not conclude that, simply because there has 
not yet been a decisive social transformation, there has therefore been no 

1 The reference here is to a famous prediction of Engels that in the future society 
22 'the government of men will be replaced by the administration of things'. 




Tin' new administrators: a meeting to discuss the apportionment of communal 
work for the economy, 26 March 1919. 

social revolution. For in order to call a revolution 'social', it is enough that 
the movement should merely be striving to bring about this definitive 
transformation. When the question is put this way there can be no two 
opinions as to whether or not our revolution is a social revolution. 

Yes, our revolution is indeed a social one, for the revolutionary masses are 
aglow with the destruction of the class system; for a countless series of 
victories has been won by the workers and peasants under the banner of 
socialism; for our revolution has been a class war. But is it moving along the 
path towards socialism ? 

A 'dictatorship of the proletariat', they call it. But isn't the organization 
of future socialism to be founded on the liberation of humanity from class 
distinctions? Within the framework of this dictatorship, however, we can 
see that the centralization of power has begun to crystallize and grow firm, 
that the apparatus of the state is being consolidated by the ownership of 
property and even by an anti-socialist morality. Instead of hundreds of 
thousands of property owners there is now a single owner served by a whole 
bureaucratic system and a new 'statized' morality. 

The proletariat is gradually being enserfed by the state. The people are 
being transformed into servants over whom there has risen a new class of 
administrators - a new class born mainly from the womb of the so-called 
intelligentsia. Isn't this merely a new class system looming on the revolu- 
tionary horizon? Hasn't there occurred merely a regrouping of classes, a 
regrouping as in previous revolutions when, after the oppressed had 
evicted the landlords from power, the emergent middle class was able to 
direct the revolution towards a new class system in which power fell into 
its own hands? 
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The resemblance is all too striking. One cannot deny it. And if the 
elements of class inequality are as yet indistinct, it is only a matter of time 
before privileges will pass to the administrators. We do not mean to say that 
this inequality and these privileges are arbitrary, or that the Bolshevik party 
set out to create a new class system. But we do say that even the best inten- 
tions and aspirations must inevitably be smashed against the evils inherent 
in any system of centralized power. The separation of management from 
labour, the division between administrators and workers flows logically 
from centralization. It cannot be otherwise. There are no other words to the 
song. The song goes thus: management implies responsibility, and can 
responsibility be compared with ordinary labour? Responsibility demands 
special rights and advantages. Such is the source of privilege and of the new 
anti-socialist morality. Thus we are presently moving not towards socialism 
but towards state capitalism. 

Will state capitalism lead us to the gates of socialism? Of this we see not 
the slightest evidence. Will the new government not contrive 'artificially' 
to concentrate property in its hands, as is deemed necessary from the 
Marxist point of view? Will it not complete the class stratification of the 
country, which capitalism could not accomplish 'naturally'? And will the 
emergence of a single owner really ease the task of achieving socialism? 
Arrayed against socialism are- together with thousands of former small and 
large property holders - thousands of administrators. And if the workers, 
owing to the division of the population into two hostile classes and to the 
deepening of class consciousness, should become a powerful revolutionary 
force, then it is hardly necessary to point out that the class of administrators, 
wielding the powerful state apparatus, will be a far from weak opponent. 
The single owner and state capitalism form a new dam before the waves of 
our social revolution. 1 

We anarchists and Syndicalists - indeed all who believe that the liberation 
of the workers is the task of the workers themselves - were too poorly 
organized and too weak to hold the revolution on a straight course towards 
socialism. It goes without saying that socialism will not fall from the sky, 
and that only one conception of socialism is not enough. But now, in the 



1 Cf. Bakunin's remarkable prophecy in his Statehood and Anarchy (1873): 
'According to the theory of Mr. Marx, the people not only must not destroy [the 
state] but must strengthen it and place it at the complete disposal of their benefactors, 
guardians and teachers - the leaders of the Communist party, namely Mr. Marx and 
his friends, who will proceed to liberate [mankind] in their own way. They will 
concentrate the reins of government in a strong hand, because the ignorant people 
require an exceedingly firm guardianship; they will establish a single state bank, 
concentrating in its hands all commercial, industrial, agricultural and even scientific 
production, and then divide the masses into two armies- industrial and agricultural - 
under the direct command of state engineers, who will constitute a new privileged 
124 scientific-political estate.' 



midst of the revolution, we must lay the foundation of socialism and create 
the organizations of revolutionary struggle and of the economy. The plan 
of this foundation, in order to conform to the plan of socialist construction, 
must not be centralist, for, as we have already explained, socialism and 
centralism are antithetical. 

Is it at all possible to conduct the social revolution through a centralized 
authority? Not even a Solomon could direct the revolutionary struggle or 
the economy from one centre. And if this is impossible for an intellectual, 
then it is even more impossible for a worker, who is so little versed in the 
affairs of state. The worker in a centralized state, alienated from his proper 
way of life, feels like a fish out of water. What he needs, rather, is an atmo- 
sphere in which the functions of management and labour are close together 
or even merged with each other. 

The people made the revolution without orders from any centre. They 
tore power to shreds and scattered the shreds over the immense revolu- 
tionary countryside, thereby confronting power with local self-rule. But 
that splintered and dispersed power poisoned all the Soviets and commit- 
tees. Dictatorship appeared again in the new garb of Ispolkoms and Sov- 
narkoms, 1 and the Revolution, not recognizing her, embraced her. Not 
seeing the enemy, the Revolution was too sure of victory and bit by bit put 
power in her hands. There was an urgent need for systematic organization 
and for the co-ordination of activities. The Revolution looked for this but 
too lew elements were aware of the necessity and the possibility of federalist 
organization. And the Revolution, not finding it, threw itself into the arms 
ot the old tyrant, centralized power, which is squeezing out its life's breath. 

We were too disorganized, too weak, and so we have allowed this to 
happen. 

M. Sergven, 'Puti revoliutsii', VoVnyi Golos Truda 
(Moscow), 16 September 1918, pp. 1-2. 



/;/ tgi8, when the Bolshevik regime began to suppress its political opponents , 
many anarchists from Petrograd and Moscow moved to the Ukraine, a traditional 
sanctuary for fugitives from government persecution. The largest anarchist 
organization in the south was the Nabat (Alarm) Confederation, which by the 
jail of igi8 had branches in Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa and other large Ukrainian 
cities. At the First Nabat Congress, which met in April 1919, the delegates 
criticized the Soviet government in bitter terms, but declared that their immediate 
task was to defend the revolution against the Whites. In the following resolution, 
they rejected the Red Army as an authoritarian institution and set their hopes on a 
'partisan army' emerging spontaneously from the popular masses. 

1 Executive Committees and Councils of People's Commissars. 
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